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primary and secondary schools. The "Landschaft," or natural division, is made 
the foundation of the course, and another distinctive feature of the same is the 
prominent place given in it to home geography, from which not only all geo- 
graphical instruction must start but whose strengthening and broadening are 
also expected as a by-product from the treatment of all other stages of the 
course. The author requires observation, either of the objects themselves or 
of good reproductions, among which globes and maps occupy a prominent 
place, to form the basis of all geographical instruction. The pupils must re- 
discover, as it were, the discoveries of scientific geography which are to become 
their mental property; in this thinking process the causal connections must stand 
foremost, so that while the pupil is instructed in regional geography he will in- 
cidentally gain a working knowledge of the general geographical laws and 
principles. A knowledge of the latter thus acquired is considered by the 
author far superior to one obtained by the systematic treatment of physical 
geography in the schools. He consents to the latter only at the end of the 
various chapters of the regional treatment when related and similar phenomena 
will, by way of reviewing the subjects, be brought together and classified so 
that the system will be discovered, so to speak, by the pupils themselves in- 
stead of being placed before them ready-made in the pages of a textbook. Such 
teaching requires, of course, an instructor high above the level of a mere inter- 
preter of the textbook, and nothing, perhaps, illustrates better the great differ- 
ence between the role of the teacher in German and American schools than the 
author's remark that the question whether a textbook ought to be used at all 
in the elementary school is still an open question. To anybody desiring to in- 
form himself on present tendencies in the teaching of geography in German 
schools, the book will be an excellent guide. It gives, besides the practical sugges- 
tions for classroom work, a complete list of the courses in geography, from the 
ungraded country school to the "Gymnasium," an extensive list of works of 
reference, and lists, makers, and prices of geographical "Anschauungsmaterial," 
including maps and atlases, of Germany and Austria. M. K. G. 

Western Tibet and the. British Borderland : The Sacred Country 
of Hindus and Buddhists. By Chas. A. Sherring. With a chapter 
by T. G. Longstaff. London, 1906. Edw. Arnold. 8vo. pp. xv, 367, 2 maps, 
and illustrations. 
The sacred country of Kumaon or Bhot, from one to two hundred miles 
east by south of Simla, is one of the three places where British territory actually 
touches Tibet without the intervention of semi-independent states like Bhotan, 
Nepal, and Kashmir. Kumaon is to the Hindu "what Palestine is to the Chris- 
tian, the place where those whom the Hindu esteems most spent portions of their 
lives," and hence a place of pilgrimage. A few score miles away to the northeast 
in western Tibet the sacred lake of Mansarowar and the famous mountain of 
Kailas, the abode of the gods and the centre of the earth, are still more sacred in 
the eyes of both Hindus and Buddhists. Thence, as from the Garden of Eden, 
flow four great rivers — the Brahmaputra, the Indus, the Sutlej, and a branch of 
the Ganges. 

During the summer of 1905, Mr. Sherring, the British Commissioner of 
Almora, visited both the Indian and Tibetan portions of this Hindu Palestine. 
He gives us the results of his journey and of a long previous acquaintance with 
the Himalayas in a large and well-illustrated volume. The book is not always 
easy to understand, and is so full of repetitions that the reader is occasionally 
vexed, but nevertheless it is interesting. From the somewhat fragmentary 
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statements one gathers that we have in the Kumaon region a typical example 
of the structure of the borders of Tibet. A lofty mountain range, the Himalayas, 
rises sharply from the low plain of India on the south and descends gently to 
the inner plateau of Tibet. Since the time when the mountains were uplifted, 
the swift streams flowing down their outer side toward India have cut head- 
ward across the crest of the main ridge into the plateau beyond. Thus the highest 
mountains are not in line with the passes and the divide at the head of the 
valleys, but stand from twenty to thirty miles forward as isolated groups of lofty 
peaks, fragments of what was once a continuous ridge. 

Naturally, the people vary in response to physical conditions. On the plain 
and at the base of the mountains one finds the ordinary Hindus of India, depend- 
ent on agriculture; in the mountain valleys the people are Bhotias, dependent in 
part on agriculture and in part on flocks; and in Tibet the inhabitants of the 
cold plateau are pastoral nomads. The Bhotias, as might be expected, are 
a transition type. In race and language they are allied to the Tibetans. 
Like the latter, they were originally Buddhists; but now the Tibetans have 
adopted the monastic system of lamaism, and have given themselves over to 
demon-worship, while the Bhotias have gravitated toward the Hinduism of their 
neighbours on the south. Many actually call themselves Hindus, although they 
do not carry out Hindu practices. For instance, women are not secluded, and 
neither men nor women are compelled to marry as the people of India are, and 
many people, from choice or because they are unattractive, remain single. On 
the other hand a vestige of the polyandry of Tibet remains in the custom which ' 
makes the wife of a deceased elder brother become the wife of the younger 
brother. Similarly the funeral customs of the Bhotias are intermediate between 
those of the Hindus who practise cremation and those of the people of western 
Tibet who, according to circumstances, practise interment, cremation, the ex- 
posure of bodies on hill-tops to be eaten by wild beasts and vultures, and the 
cutting of the corpse into minute fragments to be thrown into the river. The 
Bhotias usually cremate the dead, but when death has occurred from small-pox 
or cholera or other contagious disease the body is thrown into the river or buried. 
Again, whereas to the Hindu caste is everything, and to the Tibetan nothing, 
the Bhotias have two castes, an upper and a lower. The two castes will not 
eat with one another; but even the higher caste eats with Tibetans, not from 
choice but because the necessities of trade demand it. The Bhotias are great 
traders, and their position in the defiles of the mountains which separate Tibet 
and India makes them the natural intermediaries between the two. 

North of Kumaon and the home of the Bhotias the Tibetan plateau rises 
gradually from an elevation of about 14,000 feet near the Himalayas to 1 6,000 
feet a hundred miles away at the gold-fields of Thok Jalung, the highest per- 
manently-inhabited place in the world. In general the topography is mature 
and the slopes gentle, although certain peaks, such as Gurla Mandhata, 25,350 
feet high, tower to great heights. At the northern base of this mountain lie 
the sacred lakes of Rakas Tal and Mansarowar, three or four miles apart and 
14,900 feet above the sea. In 1846 an early explorer found a large stream 
flowing from Mansarowar to Rakas Tal, and the latter discharging into the Sutlej 
River. To-day neither body of water has an outlet, the last slight overflow of 
Mansarowar having taken place in 1894. Around the lakes a large plain, part 
of which is an old lake-bed, extends far to east and west, and is the home of 
a nomadic population, dense in view of the mode of life and in comparison with 
the scanty population elsewhere. In reading Sherring's description of the Tibetan 
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shepherds one is impressed by their likeness to the Kirghiz, Mohammedan shep- 
herds of wholly different race and religion, who inhabit the similar plateau of 
Tian Shan, a thousand miles away to the northwest. The dark tents of wool, the 
dried dung used as fuel, the clothing of sheepskins or of long "quilted gowns, the 
diet of sour milk and meat, the lack of cleanliness, and many other traits seem to 
be due in both cases to the physical environment which makes pastoral nomadism 
the only possible form of life. Both races, too, are remarkable for indifference to 
physical hardship, for hospitality and friendliness, and for cheerfulness. The 
Tibetan, one would think, has little cause to be cheerful, for he is oppressed right 
and left by officials; he must buy his tea, cloth, sugar, and other luxuries at ex- 
orbitant prices from official merchants; he is constantly in danger of being raided 
by robbers ; and his priestly lamas demand constant contributions in return for 
warding off demons. It is not strange that Sherring should have found that the 
population of western Tibet is steadily diminishing. E. H. 

Fr. Bartolome de las Casas. Eine historische Skizze von Prof. 
Dr. Otto Waltz. Bonn, Martin Hager, 1905. 

To the already far too numerous panegyrists of Las Casas, Professor Dr. Otto 
Waltz of Bonn, Germany, has felt himself constrained to add his name and a 
so-called historical contribution. Not content, however, with eulogizing the 
Bishop of Chiapas in the usual way, he puts him forward as a champion of 
Columbus, as which he appears indeed in the Hisioria de las Indias. The story 
of the so-called ingratitude displayed towards Columbus has been ventilated, 
chiefly by Cesareo Fernandez Duro, but of such conscientious and convincing 
material the author has no knowledge. His documentary material for the sketch 
before us is quite limited, and of the nature of the Indian, of the real conditions 
of population in the Antilles, he has, of course, no idea. It is natural, therefore, 
for him to worship the unpractical zealot, who, while his intentions were laudable, 
did more harm to the Indian than good. As long as European students fail to 
understand the times of the Columbian period in America and the inevitable out- 
come of contact between its peoples and Europeans, as well as the necessity on 
the part of Spain to resort to experiment in order to deal with the natives, and 
fail to see that such experiments are always fatal to the weaker party — as long 
as they do not apply to the history of colonization the ethnologic standard, they 
will not advance a step beyond the writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

The. pamphlet of Professor Waltz is not of sufficient importance to warrant 
an exhaustive discussion. He has gathered some well-known material from well- 
known literature, and has applied it in a well-worn manner to a most familiar 
subject. A - F - B - 

Spectacles d'Outre-Mer. Par Jules Leclercq. A. Lemerre, Taris, 1906. 

Mr. Leclercq is a consistent traveller and an ardent lover of nature. What 
he sees he feels, and from the most favourable side. To him any point of view 
is handsome, any scenery pervaded with a poetic glow. Hence poetry, not prose, 
is the form in which he communicates his impressions. It is not poetic geography, 
and hardly may it be called geographic poetry. 

There is a remote connection between the book and geography, however, in 
that each subject is chosen from some locality or site, or relates to some natural 
phenomenon. But this does not make the little volume fit for a review in a 
geographical bulletin. We must limit ourselves to thanking the author for his 
courtesy in transmitting the book to the Society, and to expressing the hope that 
it may be followed by others of like tenor and value. A. F. B. 



